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Creating an Environment for Learning 


During the first few classes students will be "shop- 
ping around" to learn about various course offerings. 
While we like to think they are interested in knowing what 
materials will be covered and how much work will be re- 
quired, we should acknowledge that students also come to 
"check out" the professor. From the students' perspective, 
they are looking for as complete a description of the 
course as possible, including less tangible elements’ such 
as the way the class sessions will be conducted, the amount 
of student interaction, and the way they will be treated in 
general. 


Here at the university level, so much attention is 
given to the significance of what is to be learned that we 
May unwittingly neglect the social-emotional aspects of the 
learning process. Yet, to allow the classroom climate to 
go unattended is to invite frustration for students and 
instructors alike. 


In this newsletter, we will explore the feelings and 
fears students are apt to experience in our classes. By 
working with (rather than against) these emotional forces, 
a more positive and effective learning environment can be 
achieved. 


What is Meant by "Learning Environment"? 


The classroom learning environment actually consists of three 
complex and interrelated factors that impact on student learning: 
(1) The intellectual aspects include the course content, study and 
evaluation procedures, and intellectual exchanges between students 
and instructor. (2) The physical conditions include lighting, tem- 
perature, size of the room in relation to the number of students, 
and the amount and condition of equipment and materials. (3) The 
social (or social-emotional) factors are at once both interpersonal 
and intrapersonal in nature. They include social norms, peer pres- 
sures, acceptance needs, and the presence or absence of threat in 
the classroom. Indeed, for discussions and questions a teacher's 
major task is to create a "safe environment" for sharing views and 
feelings. Perhaps by reviewing a common classroom scenario in re- 
lation to the students' perspective, we can more clearly understand 
how this is so. 


Imagine it is near the beginning of term and 
you, the instructor, have just completed explaining 
an important aspect of the material. You ask, “Are 
there any questions?" Silence. So you add, "This is 
a bit difficult so please don't be afraid to speak 
up. Many people are probably wondering about the 
same thing." This time one student asks for a minor 
clarification. It appears as though everyone is 
satisfied so you begin a new topic. Only at the 
midterm does it become apparent that students really 
did not understand. 


When such things occur, some teachers react by blaming them- 
selves, their ability to communicate or to ask "good" questions. 
Others conclude that students are passive or lazy. Both interpre- 
tations have two unsatisfactory results: (1) They discourage the 
instructor from seeking further student interaction, and (2) they 
divert attention from the motivational forces behind student pas- 
sivity. To illustrate the latter, let us review the same scenario 
from the students' perspective: 


Imagine now that you are one of those students. 
You are sitting in a classroom of strangers and you 
aren't sure whether or not you understand the 
material. It looks logical but you haven't had time 
to let it "sink in". The instructor asks for ques- 
tions and you wouldn't mind going over the material a 
second time. What do you do? At this point -like 
most people- you wait to see if someone else will go 
first. When no volunteers are forthcoming, you con- 
sider speaking up. But how? Should you raise your 
hand or just pipe up? You're momentarily paralyzed. 
The instructor then assures the class that their 
concerns are shared by others and urges people to ask 
questions. You are still plagued by doubts. Am I the 
only one who's interested in this? Will I be taking 


up too much class time? Perhaps you have a strong 
accent and fear you won't be understood. It would be 
embarrassing to have to repeat yourself in front of 
so many people. Just then another student just asks 
for clarification. There is no way you can now ask 
for a whole explanation without looking stupid. You 
decide to just read the textbook later and hope it's 
covered there. 


By placing ourselves in the students' "shoes", we can see how 
social-emotional factors inhibit behavior and impinge on classroom 
interactions. We are also reminded that two dimensions are in- 
volved: One is the relationship between the teacher and students, 
the other the relationship (or atmosphere) that exists amongst the 
students themselves. 


Despite their common role, students are strangers to one 
another - at least initially. As such, they will be guarded about 
what they say and hesitant to interact. Sensitive to peer norms, 
most students are self-conscious and believe that their speaking 
out could be interpreted as attention seeking (showing off) or 
monopolizing air time. Their safer alternative is to remain pas- 
sive and to keep "a low profile". 


How Important is the Emotional Environment? 


Classroom research indicates that a positive atmosphere may be 
one of the three most critical variables influencing student 
achievement. As Anastasio (1974) explains, "Learning takes place 
best in a non-threatening atmosphere of mutual respect where stu- 
dents feel supported, encouraged, and assured that their experien- 
ces and opinions are valued. 


In terms of teacher evaluation, highly-rated teachers (i.e., 
the top 10% and top 30%) are more attentive to the social-emotional 
aspects of classroom teaching and learning. Specifically, highly- 
rated teachers spend a significantly higher portion of time accept- 
ing student feelings and praising and using student ideas. They 
deliberately create a warm climate by being receptive and attentive 
to student comments, by accepting different points of view, and by 
explaining why praise - or criticism - is being given. As Phoenix 
(1987) concluded from her study, "...students and colleagues rate 
more highly teachers who encourage student discussions and teachers 
who give positive corrective feedback" (p. 15). 


As long as there is a genuine liking for students, the class- 
room climate can usually be made more supportive and interactive 
without major alterations to one's teaching style. It begins by 
clearly explaining to students that their participation is valued 
and needed. However, articulating that students have both the 
permission and the responsibility to be involved is not enough. As 
witnessed in our scenario, students (like many of us) are inclined 
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to be more inhibited in front of strangers. To ignore this dy- 
namic, means that we are only teaching students "from the neck up"; 
we are expecting everyone to override their inhibitions and self- 
doubts in the pursuit of knowledge. While self-confident and 
scholarly students can blossom in this environment the majority of 
our students do not. The result tends to be that a few bright 
students "carry the ball" in class discussions but the instructor 
receives little information about the rest of the class - until 
exam time. 


The most effective method for dealing with student shyness or 
reluctance, is to do something about the sense of anonymity. While 
there are many methods and teaching strategies for alleviating this 
isolation, the importance of the first class should not be’ under- 
estimated. It sets the tone and establishes norms that students 
will expect to continue throughout the term. One successful method 
for "breaking the ice" is to take a few minutes of class time and 
give students a task which requires them to interact. It can be as 
simple as encouraging students to introduce themselves to. the 
people beside them - perhaps to find out where they are from or 
what is their major. This reduces the anonymity while initiating 
rapport. 


In order to develop and maintain a warm, interactive classroom 
environment, teacher-student and student-student interactions need 
to take place on a regular and continuous basis throughout’ the 
semester. As Gleason (1986) points out, students today are used to 
being passive spectators; as a generation of TV watchers, "they are 
also used to changing channels whenever they get bored" (p.24). 
Teachers are ofen surprised to discover how quickly students’) slip 
back into passivity. Indeed, students will often resist attempts 
to get them involved - particularly in an impersonal, competitive 
or authoritarian classroom environment. 


STRATEGIES FOR BUILDING RAPPORT 
For teachers who do believe that active learning is better 
learning, we can offer some useful suggestions for creating a more 
interactive spirit within the classroom: 


* Learn students' names. Even 


if you cannot remember many * Praise student efforts. 
names, it does indicate that you . an 
are trying to make the classroom * Provide opportunities for 
more personal. student collaboration in class - 
for example, have them solve a 
* Reduce risk by acknowledging problem or come to a consensus on 
that a concept is confusing or an issue. 
GQLEticuie. 
= Ask students what they want 
* Offer encouragement both in- to learn and incorporate their 
side and outside of class. goals into assignments and 
presentations. 


* Humanize the classroom by * Turn "good" student questions 


sharing a bit of yourself: For back to the class to answer. 

example, explain your first en- 

counter with the idea. What * Paraphrase and build on stu- 

strategies and techniques helped dents' comments. This reinforces 

you to clarify the concept? that their voices and ideas have 
been heard and appreciated. 

* Ask for periodic student Provide opportunities for stu- 

feedback about your teaching. dent collaboration in class - for 

Then, make adjustments to example, have them solve a prob- 

accommodate their learning. lem or come to consensus on an 
issue. 


Whether we acknowledge it or not, classroom interactions are 
both personal and intellectual in nature. Moreover, it is’ the 
instructor who sets the tone by controlling the amount and kinds of 
interactions. Once we recognize this responsibility and anticipate 
sources of student inhibitions, we can take appropriate actions to 
develop a more supportive and dynamic learning environment. 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE: 


xk "Classroom Structures Which Encourage Student Participation". 
This handout offers 13 ways to encourage active student participa- 
tion in the classroom. 


** "Questioning in the College Classroom". 

This excellent four - page article classifies questions and offers 
suggestions for both asking and responding to questions in the 
classroom. 
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DO STUDENTS KNOW YOUR RULES? 


Is it OK to come to class late? 

How important is attendance? 

When is it appropriate to ask 
questions? 

Should students raise their hands 
if they want to speak? 


Will late assignments be accepted? 


Will there be a penalty? 


WORKSHOPS AND SEMINARS ON 
TEACHING 


If your department is interes- 
session 
discus- 

teaching 

or professional development, per- 


ted in having a half-day 
(workshop, seminar, Or 
sion) on any aspect of 


haps we can help. For more in- 
formation, call Ron Smith 
2498. 


The 17th Annual Conference of ISII/ISETA 
The International Society for EXPLORING TEACHING ALTERNATIVES 
Hosted by Colorado State University 


October 8 - 


ABOUT THE SOCIETY 


The International Society for Exploring 
Teaching Alternatives is an interdisciplinary 
group which draws its members from the 
humanities, social sciences, natural 
sciences, engineering, nursing, business, 
education, other professional programs, and 
other levels of education. 


The Society promotes the study and applica- 
tion of alternative teaching-learning methods 
by practicing educators. It encourages the 
systematic study of instruction and the prin- 
ciples of learning that lead to practical ap- 
plications. Its members are interested in im- 
proving the quality and effectiveness of their 
teaching. 


Membership fees are used to assist in the 
publication of a newsletter and conference 
proceedings, defray administrative and com- 
munication expenses in preparing for the 
annual conference, and to maintain a net- 
work of interested educators. 
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ABOUT THE CONFERENCE 


The theme of the conference is Exploring 
Teaching Alternatives. Twelve paper ses- 
sions, ten workshops and a poster session 
will be presented. 


Paper sessions will focus on assessment and 
accountability, teaching strategies, thinking 
skills, motivation [both student and faculty], 
and other instructional methods that 
enhance active student participation and 
learning. 


Workshops focus on Audio-Tutorial Instruc- 
tion, Guided Design, Feedback-Lecture, Per- 
sonalized System of Instruction, Computer 
Based Instruction, Interactive Video and 
Assessment. Some workshops will be 
presented at both the introductory and ad- 
vanced level. 


Registration includes membership benefits, 
plus two luncheons and choice of three 
workshops. 


PRE-CONFERENCE REGISTRATION: 

$130.00 for 1 person 

$240.00 for 2 persons from the same institution 
$330.00 for 3 persons from the same institution 
$ 90.00 for each additional person from the 
same institution 


ON-SITE CONFERENCE REGISTRATION: 
Each of the above categories will increase by 
$15.00. 


FOR REGISTRATION INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Don Borchardt 
Theatre Arts and Speech 
Rutgers, The State University 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 


